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TO OUR READERS. 


We have always reserved this page for various inquiries relative to 
Prisons and the Proper Treatment of Criminals. There are many abuses 
to be corrected, and many good things to be commended. We hope that 
persons will forward answers to inquiries which affect so vitally the high- 
est interests of society. The following will be eminently suggestive of 
what we want, and also show better than a labored essay what we design 
to acgomplish : — 


I. Admission of Prisoners. What is done in reference to their cloth- 
ing, cleanliness, &e.? 

Il. Admission of Visitors. Is there a charge made at the door? If so, 
what is the amount of it, and what is done with the income? 

III. Moral Treatment. Is there a proper classification and valuable 
instruction ? 

IV. The Income. Wow is the income derived, and what trades are in- 
troduced? How many hours are required for labor? Does the prison 
sustain itself? 

V. Punishments. Is there solitary confinement, corporeal punishment, 
or chains ! 

VI. Religious Instruction. Is there preaching every Sunday’? Is there 
a Sunday School? Are Catholics compelled to attend Protestant ser- 
vices? Is the Bible generally distributed? What is the manner of 
distribution? Is it generally read? What are the religious views of 
prisoners generally ! 

VII. Exercise. How much are convicts allowed to exercise ! 

VUIL. Discharge of Prisoners. At what time of the day? What means 
are placed in their hands? Are they furnished with new clothing? Is 
there any society for the purpose of aiding them? 

IX. Vices of Prisoners. What are they? Drunkenness, gambling, 
profane swearing, &c.? How are prohibited articles obtained ? 


These, and many other questions, we would be glad to have answered. 
If any prison-keeper can send a reply to only one, it would be gratefully 
received; or by sending reports of their prisons. Our object is to pre- 
vent crime and not punishment, and to effect a moral Reform in criminals. 
In order to carry out our benevolent operations, we must know the cause 
as well as the remedies of crime. We may accomplish much good, but 
we need the hearty co-operation of the whole community. 
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LABORS OF HON. ROBERT RANTOUL, JUN. 


* By the death of this great man, the bar lost its chief ornament, and the Senate 
and humanity had to deplore the fate of one of the most sincere and able apostles 
of improvement that had ever been actuated by the spirit of a benignant philo- 
sophy : nor did he cultivate the high powers and energies which public life demands, 
at the expense of the milder virtues ; sevcre application improved the former; a 
life emphatically good gave exercise to the latter ; simplicity adorned both.’ — 
Character of Sir Samuel Romilly, by J. SypNey Taywor. 


Rosert Ranrout, Jun., has endeared his name to the 
hearts of all true philanthropists throughout the world. 
His labors in behalf of the criminal will ever remain as an 
imperishable monument of his genius and_ benevolence. 
Blessed with an uncommonly vigorous mind and a warm 
heart, he gave both to the cause of humanity. <A better 
service to the cause in which he so ardently engaged, nor a 
higher tribute to his memory, cannot be given, than to trace 
out his labors in this department for the last twenty years. 
There will hereafter be no perfect history of Criminal Juris- 
prudence in America where the name of Rantoul is omitted. 
Difficult and delicate as the task is, we enter upon the 
work, not to write a biography, for that is in abler hands, 
but to give a sketch of his labors in the criminal reform. 
We have waited long for some one to accomplish a work 
so important. It is with mingled emotions that we enter 
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upon such a labor. It is painful to remember that our 
friend is no more, for all that is mortal has been laid away. 
It is pleasant that he has left behind such excellent fruits 
of his labors. Let it be ours to venerate his name, and 
humbly follow him in his labors of love. 

Twenty years ago! What changes in the customs, laws, 
and institutions of society! How many of the loved and 
highly gifted have passed away! ‘Twenty years is quite a 
marked period in the moral world. Mrs. Fry commenced 
her labors in England in 1813. For twenty years she 
labored to convince the British mind that woman in prison 
should be placed in charge of her own sex. An obvious 
reform, but, before her day, scarcely entertained by a singie 
mind in the metropolis of all Great Britain! One that 
lies at the very foundation of criminal reform, and one that 
must ultimately find its way into every penal institution 
throughout the world. For twenty years, Clarkson, Wil- 
berforee, and their associates, labored to convince the Eng- 
lish mind of the monstrosities of the Foreign Slave-Trade. 
One example from the scientific world, we trust, will not 
be deemed inappropriate. Ericsson has labored nobly, till 
he has, by the simple application of caloric, sailed to the 
very doors of the Capitol at Washington, and demanded 
that hereafter steam shall give place to fire! He is one 
of Nature’s noblemen. Grand invention! And what a 
contest! ‘The two great giants, caloric and steam, are 
soon to meet in the field. How much superior this great 
battle to that of the brutal contests for a little territory! 
Long and doubtful will be the battle; but calorie will 
triumph. 

Twenty years ago, then, is our theme. In our last volume 
we touched slightly the events of fifty years ago. The 
history of Criminal Jurisprudence was purposely left imper- 
fect. Our plan will be to survey the subject of Capital Pun- 
ishment, especially that portion which relates to legislative 
activa; then to show the peculiar manner in which the 
subject of our sketch was fitted for his great work, and to 
close by paying a tribute of affection to his memory. Such 
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is our plan, and such a work will be but carrying out one 
of the great objects for which our Magazine was com- 
menced. Ata day not far distant, we hope to see a com- 
plete memoir of his valuable life. To others must be left 
the record of his labors in the political world. Fortunately 
our cause has never been identified with politics. It is too 
sacred. It stands alone upon its own merits. There is 
nothing so fatal to a moral cause, as for it to become a party, 
question. True, the amending or enacting new laws must 
become subjects of legislative action. Mr. Rantoul was 
aware of the great moral strength of his cause; and, though 
professedly belonging to the democratic party, he gladly 
welcomed to this great work of humanity, men of every 
shade of opinion. He took hold with a determined pur- 
pose, with scarcely a cheering voice to encourage him. The 
work was great. The laborers were few. But he lived to 
see the battle nearly won. Now, not a single writers dares 
to send even one article to our columns in favor of the ‘ old 
law. We even offered to pay a distinguished divine for 
some contributions to our pages in favor of the death-pun- 
ishment, but he refused! A stern, old Puritan used to say, 
‘Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously to 
misdoubt her strength. Let her and falsehood grapple. 
Who ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter? Her confuting is the best and surest suppress- 
ing. Who knows not that truth is strong, next to the 
Almighty ?’" Alas that there is so little of the old Pu- 
ritanic boldness in our midst! How few, like them, would 
leave home and friends to upbuild what they believed to be 
God’s truth! In Mr. Rantoul, there was something of 
that spirit left. Unmixed with the errors of their theology, 
he entered upon the highest work ever engaged in by a 
human being, that of reforming the criminal. His memory 
is embalined in our affections, and his labors will be prized 


* Milton’s Areopagitica. English Prose Works, vol. ii. pp. 66, 67. 
American edition. 
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as long as humanity shall need a friend. He could well 
say, 
‘Not vexed with care 
Or stained with guilt, beneficent, approv’d 
Of God and man, and peaceful in its end, 
So glide my life away.’ — Cowperr. 


In entering upon the history of that reform with which 
we are so closely identified, it may be well to look back at 
the labors of those who preceded Mr. Rantoul, and by 
whom he was undoubtedly benefited. Mr. Rantoul may 
be compared to a great burning focus, collecting and dif- 
fusing light, not merely in his own country, but abroad; 
for his writings were earnestly sought for by philanthropists 
in every clime. Among the earliest friends of this move- 
ment were Benjamin Franklin and the learned Dr. Rush.* 
Dr. Franklin, when he drew the lightning from heaven, did 
not do so great a work, as when he sent into the human 
soul a great spark of moral electricity. How much does 
the intellectual and moral world owe him! And while the 
philosopher shall ever pay him homage for his sublime dis- 
coveries in science, the philanthropist will venerate him 
for his labors in behalf of suffering humanity. It is a great 
work to elicit a spark from the dark clouds that ‘fill the 
vault of upper air;’ but it is a far greater work to electrify 
the human soul, that that soul may go out once more, 
not like the forked lightning, but like that lightning tamed 
and subdued, and made to refresh and invigorate the moral 
atmosphere. Such was the work of Howard; of Mrs. Fry ; 
of that humble seamstress, scarcely known beyond her 
native village, Sarah Martin; and of Miss Dix. Oh! how 
insignificant are all human discoveries, when compared 


* See Essays, Literary, Moral, and Philosophical. By Bensamin Rusu, 
M.D., Philadelphia, 1798. A Treatise on Public Punishments and their 
effects. ‘The work was read to Dr. Franklin at a Society for promoting 
Political Inquiries, convened at his house, March 9, 1787. For a passage in 
that treatise, see Selections from the Writings of the late J. Sydney Taylor, 
A.M. London: C. Gilpin, 1843, p. 92. 
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with that mighty discovery by which the human soul is led 
home to God! How much nobler to be a Franklin or a 
Howard, than to be a Napoleon or a Wellington! 

In going back, we find a writer who signs himself Philan- 
thropos entering his protest against the Punishment of 
Death. This was as early as #803. He hails from Con- 
necticut. He places upon his title-page the good old motto 
from the moral law: ‘Tsou sHaLT Not KILL * 

At a later period we meet with a work addressed to Caleb 
Strong, Governor of Massachusetts, in which the author 
enters his protest against War and the Gallows.t The 
work is invaluable, and probably nearly out of print. The 
labors of Prof. Upham, of Bowdoin College, must never be 
forgotten. ‘lhe cause has never had a more sincere and 
devoted friend. His work has done great good. He em- 
bodied in a single volume his views on Peace and Capital 
Punishment. 

It is worthy of remark, that in 1827 a society was formed 
in London, called ‘'The Society for the Diffusion of Infor- 
mation on the Subject of Capital Punishment? 

It was in the year 1831 that Lafayette made his famous 
speech against the Death-punishment, a sentence of which 
we took for the motto of our journal which commenced 
weekly in 1845: ‘J shall ask for the abolition of the Punish- 
ment of Death until I have the Infallibility of Human Judg- 
ment demonstrated to me. A great sentence. In 1830 we 
commenced some articles in the ‘Barnstable Patriot’ on 
the penalty of death. 


* Essays on Capital Punishments, republished from Poulson’s Daily Ad- 
vertiser. Philadelphia: Brown & Merritt, 24, Church Alley, 1811. This is 
a rare work; but fortunately we have been able to secure a copy. 

t+ Letters addressed to Caleb Strong, Esq., late Governor of Massachu- 
setts, showing that Retaliation, Capital Punishments, and War are prohibited 
by the gospel, justified by no good principle, not necessary to the safety of 
the individuals or nations, but incompatible with their welfare, inconsistent 
with the Christian character, and contrary to the laws of Christ. Third 
edition. Providence: Miller and Hutchens, 1818. This work was written 
by Rev. Samuel Whelply, the author of the Compend of History, and an 
orthodox clergyman ! 
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Such was the state of things when the subject reached 
the halls of Legislation in Massachusetts, which was in the 
year 1828, if we except a single movement in 1819, when 
the crime of highway robbery, which had been changed to 
imprisonment for life, was again restored to the punishment 
of death. Michael Martin was executed Dec. 20, 1821, for 
the robbery of Major Bray on the Medford turnpike." 

Mr. Rantoul was born in Beverly, August 13, 1805. His 
father had been opposed to the penalty of death; and he 
steadily advocated his views in the Legislature, where he 
served in the years 1931 and 1852. In 1833, Mr. Rantoul 
became a resident of Gloucester, and in 1834 he was 
elected a member of the House of Representatives. He 
served two successive terms, and was re-elected in 1837, 
and remained till 1838. He had a brilliant, legislative 
career. February 22d, 1836, he made his first report against 
Capital Punishment. At that time there were seven capital 
offences on the statute-book: ‘Treason, Arson, Burglary, 
Highway robbery, Rape, and Murder. ‘The first was hardly 
recognized as an offence in a government like that of Ame- 
rica; and, during sixty-four years of the Constitution of the 
United States, no citizen has been subjected to the forfei- 
ture of his estate, or been executed for any political oflenee. 
Treason in the political world, and heresy in the religious 
world, are both indefinable terms; and when either happens, 
it is found that the guilty are among the choicest and the 
noblest of our race. One writer said he did not know what 
treason meant in America, unless it was speaking the truth. 
Treason and patriotism are convertible terms. Washing- 
ton was a patriot because he succeeded. LKmmet was a 
traitor because he failed. Sir John Harrington, in his letter 
to Prince Henry in 1609, has a fine couplet on treason : 

‘ Treason doth never prosper ; — what's the reason ? 
Why, if it prosper, none dare call it treason.’ 


* At the close of this article will be given a succinct view of Legislation 
on this subject, which has been obtained by copying the records of the 
Senate and House of Representatives from June 10, 1828, to May, 1852. 
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Such was the code of Massachusetts in 1836. The 
Puritans began with sixteen capital offences: Idolatry, 
Blasphemy, Treason against the king, Conspiracy against 
the jurisdiction, Wilful murder, Manslaughter, Bestiality, 
Sodomy, False witness, Man-stealing, Cursing or smiting 
father or mother, Rebellious son, Rape, Wilful burning of 
ships or houses, Profanation of the Lord’s day.* These 
were the capital offences in 1671. But the Puritans soon 
found the truth of the words of Jehovah: ‘ Wherefore I 
gave them also statutes that were not good, and judg- 
ments whereby they should not live.’ + 

Until 1832, executions were public. The most revolting 
descriptions were given. Dying speeches were written and 
circulated by a ballad-printer by the name of Coverly, at 
the corner of Theatre Alley, Milk-street. While the culprit 
was on his way to the gallows, he heard his own dying 
speech read! It was a great holiday. Well do we remem- 
ber those days, for they occurred not far from our own birth- 
place in Boston. ‘The greatest crowd on such an occasion 
was at that of the execution of four pirates on the Neck. 
It was common with the early Puritans to take the criminal 
in his chains to the Old South Church, and preach a doleful 
sermon at him.f It must have been blessed music to hear 


* The Compact with the Charter and Laws of the Colony of New Ply- 
mouth; together with the Charter of the Council at Plymouth, and an Ap- 
pendix, containing the Articles of Confederation of the United Colonies of 
New England, and other valuable Documents. Published agreeably to a 
resolve, passed April 5, 1836. Under the supervision of William Brigham, 
Counsellor at Law. Boston: Dutton & Wentworth, Printers to the State. 
1836. Part III., Chap. Il. — The following is the ancient title of the Code 
of Laws: The Book of the General Laws of the Inhabitants of the Juris- 
diction of New Plimouth, collected out of the Records of the General Court : 
and lately revised, and, with some Emendations and Additions, established 
and disposed into such order as they may readily conduce to general Use and 
Benefit, and published by the Authority of the General Court forthat Juris- 
diction, held at Plimouth, the sixth of June, Anno Dom. 1671. Cambridge : 
Printed by Samuel Green. 

¢ Ezek. xx. 25. 

} It is a custom in England, we believe, to this day, to take the culprits 
into a place called the doomed chapel, and preach a sermon at them! 
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the rattling of chains mingling with the praises of God! 
After private executions were recommended, it was pro- 
posed in 1832 to raise a black flag over the place of execu- 
tion! A very appropriate emblem. Executions are now 
private in the capital at Washington, and in fourteen of the 
States. What a powerful argument against the abomina- 
ble practice of choking men to death! The whole work 
is detestable. The very office of the hangman is hateful. 
I would sooner lay my arm upon the block, and allow it to 
be severed to its very socket, than to cut thatrope. Deles- 
tabile carnificis ministerium. 

There were many persons who felt the need of an orga- 
nization, that this whole subject might be more fairly 
discussed. ‘The cause was exceedingly unpopular. But 
the attempt was made. Notices were sent far and wide, 
and the subject was brought before some very large meet- 
ings. A great effort was made to induce individuals to 
attend. ‘The time and place were made known. No one 
was ready to pay for a public hall, and we opened our own 
doors, when lo! six persons came, two of whom were 
women! The names of the immortal six should be re- 
corded; but, unluckily, one name escapes me: Rev. John 
Pierpont, Joseph Noyes, John Orvis, Goodhue Ambrose, 
and Mrs. Mann, all of Boston. We were put into a com- 
mittee with Rev. John Pierpont and Wendell Phillips. 
Some time passed, and nothing was done till we ventured 
to hire a room, Ritchie Hall, for the first public meeting! 
It was well attended, and a committee was appointed to 
wait on the Governor for a reprieve of Thomas Barret, 
whose execution was appointed to take place January 3d. 
The committee were very faithful, and even waited on the 
Governor at near midnight to ask him to delay the execu- 
tion, which was to take place the following day. The meet- 
ing held together till the committee returned with a report, 
which was, that, if his Excellency had felt ever so well dis- 
posed, he could not wake up his council and get them 
together at that time of night. The man was hung the 
next day. His crime was rape and murder. Following 
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that execution were eight capital offences in Worcester 
County alone, while there had not been one for twenty years 
before! 

The society was finally organized, January 7, 1845, under 
the name of ‘Tur Massacnuserts Society FoR THE ABo- 
LITION OF CapiTaL PuNISHMENT;’ Robert Rantoul, jun., Pre- 
sident; Dr. Walter Channing, C. Spear, Secretaries. The 
name of Rantoul at once gave a weight of character to 
the organization, both at home and abroad. ‘This leads us 
to a very important part of our labor, to speak of the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities of Mr. Rantoul, and his eminent 
fitness for the work in which we firmly believe he was 
called on by Divine Providence to bear so distinguished a 
part; and very reluctantly, therefore, we must pass over 
the labors of that distinguished statesman, Livingston, 
formerly Secretary of State, whose writings have done much 
towards the abolition of the gallows; also of O’Sullivan 
of New York at a later period, and many others; and, in 
order to do justice at all to our article, we must be allowed 


to make a division here, and resume our work in the next 
number. 


Mopet Dwe.tinés for the industrial classes are amongst the 
new improvements designed in New York, where the population is 
crowded into buildings in a greater proportion than in any other 
city, American or European, to the sacrifice of the health and 
comfort of the inhabitants. These dwellings are to be large 
four-storied edifices, which in front resemble substantial private 
houses. One block in 37th Street, consisting of two distinct 
buildings, each 22 feet front by 100 feet deep, is built in the most 
thorough manner. Each consists of twenty suites of apartments ; 
each suite comprising a parlor, with an alcove for a bed, a bed- 
room, a kitchen, a pantry, and a coal bin. The rooms are airy, 
lighted with gas, &c. The plan seems requisite for New York, 
where room is scanty, rents exceedingly high, and comfort 
scarce. 
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HYMN TO THE SETTING SUN. 


{Tue following beautiful lines are the production of the late and much-lamented 
Robert Gilfillan, and appeared originally in the Glasgow University Album.] 


Sun of the firmament! planet of wonderment! 
Now thy far journey of day it is done ; 

Still art thou parting bright, shedding immortal light 
Down on thy throne of night, — hail! setting sun! 


Slow thou departest away, — far from the realms of day, 
Lingering in pity on summer’s loved bowers : 

Thy last ray is streaming, thy farewell tint gleaming ; 
Yet soon thou’lt return to refreshen the flowers. 


Thy parting brings sadness, yet nations in gladness 
Are waiting to worship thee, fountain of light! 
Where’er thy footsteps be, there do we beauty see ; 

Thou kindlest day in the dwellings of night. 


Where sleeps the thunder, there dost thou wander ; 
Down ‘neath the ocean-deep, there dost thou stray, 

Kissing the stars at morn, high in the air upborne, 
Skirting creation’s far verge on thy way. 


Grandeur and glory, they travel before thee ; 
Brightness and majesty walk in thy train ; 

Darkness it flies from thee, clouds may not rise to thee, 
When thou awakest from the ocean again. 


All own thy influence ; kindly thou dost dispense 
Blessings o’er nature, where’er its bounds be ; 

Afric’s lone desert, it blooms at thy presence ; 
And Lapland is turned into summer by thee. 


Time cannot conquer thee, age cannot alter thee ; 
Years have no power to limit thy sway ; 

Strength and sublimity, still they attend on thee, 
Pilgrim of ages, but not of decay! 


Sun of the firmament! planet of wonderment! 
Now thy far journey of day it is done ; 

Still art thou parting bright, shedding immortal light 
Down on thy throne of night, — hail! setting sun! 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT,* 


ITS BARBAROUS ORIGIN AND ANTI-CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
No. I. 


BY J. R. 8S. VAN VLEET. 
To the Members of the Constitutional Convention. 


GENTLEMEN, —In the ‘Boston Herald’ of the 16th 
March may be found a petition, praying the General Court 
of this Commonwealth to repeal the law of imprisonment 
for debt, for divers good and substantial reasons. As the 
Legislature will not, in all probability, find ¢ime during its 
present session to attend a matter of so /itd/e importance, the 
petitions now in circulation in every part of the State will 
be reserved for presentation to your honorable body. As 
the abolition of the law is a matter of importance to all 
classes of the community, and especially to the working 
classes, upon which it operates most fearfully and injuri- 
ously, and who will rise as one man to sustain this effort, I 
have thought proper to call your attention to the subject 
thus early, that you might prepare for the contest, and, in 
behalf of the petitioners, to present a few thoughts for 
your consideration. 


* Imprisonment for Debt is a subject which has engaged the attention of 
many distinguished jurists and statesmen. It is one which affects vitally 
the interests of community. Very few persons are at all aware of the opera- 
tion of this law. Itis said by some that it is not very oppressive. Then 
certainly we can afford to have it removed from the statutes of the Com- 
monwealth. ‘The subject has received the attention of the ablest minds in 
the community. Some years since, Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Richard 
M. Johnson, and Dr. Channing, took up the subject. Very fortunately, 
now we shall be able, in a series of articles from one who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the law, to give our readers a connected history of the 
Reform. ‘The writer is thoroughly read on the topic, and the articles will 
be invaluable. ‘They were very properly addressed to the Convention for 
the revision of the Constitution of Massachusetts. We could not begin 
our present number with a more important subject, and we trust our readers 
will preserve the numbers, as they will always be wanted until the very last 
vestige of this inhuman and absurd law shall have been removed from the 
statutes of every civilized country throughout the world. — Ep, 
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The petition to which I have alluded asserts that the 
law should be repealed or abolished, as it will be, when 
it becomes contrary to the organic law of the State, — 
‘ Because it is one of the oldest laws of this Common- 
wealth, and had not its origin in the Puritan heart of your 
ancestors, but in a dark and barbarous age, and is therefore 
not in accordance with the genius, the enterprise, or the 
Christianity of the ninteenth century.’ 

Nineteen hundred years ago, or long before the dawn of 
the Christian era, this law was in full force among the 
Jews and Romans. When Jesus of Nazareth commenced 
his glorious mission upon the earth, he found imprisonment 
for debt, with other and harder features annexed, a prevail- 
ing and favorite institution; and although it was not his 
purpose to interfere with or reform any of the local laws 
of the countries through which he passed, yet the deep 
depravity and fiendish wickedness of this law seemed to 
strike him with peculiar force; and, as all readers of the 
New 'l'estament will remember, out of this law he formed 
the most important and beautiful of all his parables. 

According to the Roman law, after the judicial proof or 
confession of the debt, thirty days of grace passed in prison 
were allowed before a Roman was delivered into the power 
of his fellow-citizen. In this private prison, twelve ounces 
of rice were his daily food; he might be bound with a 
chain of fifteen pounds weight, and his misery was thrice 
exposed in the market-place, to solicit the compassion of 
his friends‘and countrymen. At the expiration of sixty 
days, the debt was discharged by the loss of liberty or life ; 
the insolvent debtor was either put to death, or sold in 
foreign slavery beyond the Tiber; but, if several creditors 
were alike obstinate and unrelenting, they might legally 
dismember his body, and satiate their revenge by this hor- 
rid partition.’ * 

Another portion of this law, as given to us by Flavius, is 
as follows: —‘ Ast, si plures crunt rei, tertiis nundinis par- 


* Gibbon’s Rome, vol. iv. p. 293. 
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tis secanto; si flus minusve secuerint, se fraude esto: si 
volent uls Tiberina peregre venundanto. Grav. Op. p. 284, 
i.e. ‘If a debtor is insolvent to several creditors, let his 
body be cué in pieces on the third market-day. It may be 
cut into more or fewer pieces with impunity; or, if his cre- 
ditors consent to it, let him be sold to foreigners beyond the 
Tiber, * 

Such was the fierce Roman law for the collection of 
debts; a portion of the letter, and the whole spirit of 
which, were subsequently adopted, not only by England, 
but by all the Christian nations upon Continental Europe, 
The law in its modified form, as adopted by the rising 
governments of Europe, did not exact the /ife of the debtor, 
nor the dismemberment of his body; nor did it require, in 
every case, that he should be sold into slavery; but he could 
be, for an indefinite period, loaded with irons and _ half 
starved within the most loathsome prisons that the brutality 
of man ever reared, or the world ever saw. ‘Thousands 
upon thousands of the human race have thus languished 
and died within the gloomy cells and dungeons of prisons, 
merely because they could not, when it was exacted, satisfy 
the just or unjust demands of a heartless creditor. Far 
more humane would it have been at once to have consigned 
them to the axe of the executioner. Death upon the scaf- 
fold inflicts but a momentary pain; but a lingering death 
within the noisome and fetid vapors of a dungeon is the 
refinement of cruelty, aud the most terrible of deaths. But 
such was the modified Roman law of Christian Europe. 
Nor did it distinguish between the seves. The husband 
and father could be torn from his wife and family, and thrust 
into prison; and so could the widowed wife and mother, 
despite the cries, the embraces, and the natural claims of 
her orphan children. And, shame to say, Massachusetts, 
great and noble as she is, retained this feature of the Ro- 
man and English law until within a few years. 

Three or four hundred years ago, the prisons of Spain 


* Hook’s Roman History, vol. i. p. 316. 
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and Portugal were crowded with insolvent debtors. No 
respect was shown to sex, genius, condition, or rank. In 
the middle of the sixteenth century, Luis de Camoens, a 
favorite at court, the glory of Portugal, and the prince of 
her poets, was incarcerated in the Lisbon prison by a hard 
creditor; which event he dignified and commemorated by 
writing a poem, while, as he expresses it, he was ‘eft 
mourning in a dreary jail. 

After the Roman empire was subverted, the perfection 
of Roman law began to be doubted, and then the absurd- 
ity and cruelty of this system became apparent and gra- 
dually exploded. A system which had filled the world 
with misery, and without one redeeming trait, could be no 
longer endured; and to the honor of humanity, for about 
one thousand years, during the middle ages, imprisonment 
for debt was generally abolished. ‘The ancient common law 
of England knew nothing of imprisonment for any civil 
injury (the mode of compelling a debtor to pay), before the 
statute of 25th Edward IIL, cap. 17, which first enabled a 
capias to issue against the person in actions of debt and 
detinue. It is true that, by the statutes of Marlbride, the 
02d Henry IL, cap. 23, and Westminster 2, 13th Edward L, 
cap. 11, a capias was allowed to take the person in actions 
of account; but these statutes were passed in derogation 
of the milder and wiser policy of the common law, and were 
made by the feudal lords in parliament, to compel their 
bailifls to account for the rents they had received, by throw- 
ing them into prison. ‘The great objection to this law, even 
then, was, that it gave the baron a right to inflict punish- 
ment at his pleasure, and without a trial. The ancient 
common law compelled a man to make atonement for every 
species of civil injury, by process against his property ; but, 
‘if he had no substance, the law held him incapable of 
making satisfaction, and therefore looked upon all further 
process as nugatory.’ ‘The law favoring the barons laid 
the foundation for further encroachments upon the liberties 
of the people; and the courts, under pretext of imputed 
crime on the part of the debtor, soon began to extend the 
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principle, but without legislative sanction. During the 
reign of Edward I., the right of imprisoning debtors was 
extended to merchants, —Jewish merchants excepted, and 
it was exercised with great severity; but more than sixty 
years elapsed before Parliament dared to venture another 
act recognizing the principle. During this period, imprison- 
ment for debt had lost its novelty. The incarceration of 
the debtor began to make the impression, that fraud, and 
not misfortune, had brought on his catastrophe; and that 
he was therefore unworthy the protection of laws, and too 
degraded for society. Parliament then ventured, in the 
reign of Edward III, in the fourteenth century, to extend 
the principle to two other cases, — debt and detinue. This 
measure opened the door for the impositions which were 
gradually introduced by judicial usurpation, and resulted in 
the most cruel oppression. Such was the unpopularity of 
these measures, that parliament did not, for one hundred 
and fifty years afterwards, venture to extend the power to 
ordinary debtors. But they had laid the foundation, and 
an irresponsible judiciary reared the superstructure. From 
the twenty-fourth year of the reign of Edward HI. to the 
nineteenth of Henry VIII., the subject slumbered in Par- 
liament; but, in the mean time, all the ingenuity of the 
courts was employed, by the introduction of artificial forms 
and legal fictions, to extend the power of imprisonment for 
debt in cases not provided for by statute. Where the per- 
son of the debtor was by statute held sacred, the courts 
devised the means of construing the demand of a debt into 
the supposition of a crime, for which he was subject to 
arrest on mesne process, and the evidence of debt into the 
conviction of a crime against the peace of the kingdom, 
for which he was deprived of his liberty at the pleasure of 
the offended party. ‘These practices of the courts obtained 
by regular gradation. Each act of usurpation was a pre- 
cedent for similar outrages, until the system became general, 
and at length received the sanction of Parliament. The 
spirit of avarice finally gained a complete triumph over 


personal liberty. The sacred claims of misfortune were 
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disregarded, and to the iron grasp of poverty were added the 
degradation of infamy, and the misery of the dungeon.” 

In Great Britain, when the Puritans left the shores of 
England for the New World, the laws for the collection 
of debts were still cruel, stern, and rigid, as were numerous 
other English laws in that persecuting age. According to 
the Roman jurisprudence, forture could be inflicted upon 
the innocent or guilty; and therefore, again copying the 
Roman law, during the troubles of the fifteenth century, 
the rack and other instruments of torture were introduced 
into the ‘Tower of London, and occasionally used. And a 
little later during the reign of Charles the Second, men, 
women, and children, for expressing their political or religious 
opinions, were murdered upon the seaflold or the gallows, 
their bodies hung in chains, drawn and quartered ; others 
were burned at the stake or drowned in the sea. For minor 
offences, they were put into the pillory, or stripped and 
publicly whipped by the common hangman through the 
streets of London; whilst the poor debtor could be thrust 
into prison, half starved and loaded with chains, where he 
was often left in hopeless misery, until death opened the 
door of his cell. When, during this period, Titus Oates, a 
clergyman of the English church, but of infamous notoriety, 
was imprisoned for debt, he was confined in the darkest 
hole in Newgate, heavily chained, and the door of his cell 
guarded by a large and savage mastiff. ‘To add to the 
horror of this punishment, according to Macaulay, ‘the 
prisons of England, during the reign of Charles the Second, 
were hells on earth—seminaries of every crime and of 
every disease. At the assizes, the lean and yellow culprits 
brought with them from their cells to the dock an atmos- 
phere of stench and pestilence, which avenged them signally 
on bench, bar and jury,’ 

This was the age, and these the laws and spirit, of that 
nation which cast the broad mantle of her protection over 
the North American Colonies, and gave laws to Massachu- 
setts and New England. 


* Johnson. 
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For a hundred and fifty years before the Revolution, we 
were governed by the laws of England. ‘To be sure, the 
Colonies had their own local Legislatures ; and those that 
derived their powers from a charter, as did Massachusetts, 
not only elected their Governor and Council and members 
of the Assembly, but had the sole power of enacting their 
own laws; but then they must not be contrary to the laws 
of England. In the other Colonies, where a different sys- 
tem of government prevailed, the people still had the right 
of electing the members of their Legislatures, and of enact- 
ing their own laws; but the laws thus enacted must be 
ratified by the king! And hence it is, that among the many 
good laws forced upon us by the mother country, were some 
of her most cruel and barbarous. 

At the close of the Revolution in 1784, the Legislature 
of Massachusetts met for the first time. They found them- 
selves entirely absolved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown; but so highly did they estimate the legal and legis- 
lative wisdom of the nation whose shackles they had just 
thrown off, that they again adopted a number of her general 
statutes, with little or no alteration, and probably without 
discussion ; and among them was that of imprisonment for 
debt, which, centuries before, the English had gradually 
formed out of the savage and barbarous code of the Ro- 
mans. ‘The other original States were guilty of the same 
indiscretion ; and hence a number of laws alike inconsistent 
with the American character and spirit, and offensive to 
true and pure Christianity, took root among us. 


He that has found a way to keep a child’s spirit easy, active, 
and free, and yet at the same time to restrain him from many 
things he has a mind to, and to draw him to things that are 
uneasy to him,—he, I say, who knows how to reconcile these 
seeming contradictions has in my opinion got the true secret of 
education. 



















BETTER THAN DIAMONDS. 


I was standing in the broad, crowded street of a large 
city. It was a cold winter’s day. There had been rain; 
and although the sun was shining brightly, yet the long 
icicles hung from the eaves of the house, and the wheels 
rumbled loudly as they passed over the frozen ground. 
There was a clear, bright look, and a cold bracing feeling 
in the air, and a keen north-west wind, which quickened 
every step. 

Just then a little child came running along, — a _ poor, ill- 
clad child; her clothes were scant and threadbare: she had 
no cloak and no shawl, and her little bare feet looked red 
and suffering. She could not have been more than eight 
years old. She carried a bundle in her hand. Poor little 
shivering child! I could do nothing else but pity her. As 
she passed me, her foot slipped upon the ice, and she 
fell, with a ery of pain; but she held the bundle tightly in 
her hand, and, jumping up, although she limped sadly, 
endeavored to run on as before. 

‘Stop, little girl, stop, said a sweet voice; and a beau- 
tiful woman, wrapped in a large shawl, and with furs all 
round her, came out of a jeweller’s store by. ‘ Poor little 
child!’ she said, ‘are you hurt? Sit down upon this step, 
and tell me” How I loved her, and how beautiful she 
looked! ‘Oh! I cannot, said the child, ‘I cannot wait, I 
am in such a hurry. [have been to the shoemaker’s, and 
mother must finish this work to-night, or she will never get 
any more shoes to bind.’ 

‘To-night?” said the beautiful woman, ‘to-night?’ 
« Yes,’ said the child, — for the stranger’s kind manner made 
her bold, —‘ yes, for the great ball to-night; and these satin 
slippers must be spangled, and—’ ‘The beautiful woman 
took the bundle from the child’s hand, and unrolled it. You 
do not know how her face flushed, and then turned pale; 
but I, yes, I looked into the bundle, and on the inside of 
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the slippers I saw a name —a lady’s name — written; but 
I shall not tell it. ‘ And where does your mother live, little 
girl?” So the child told her where; and then she told her 
that her father was dead, and that her little baby-brother 
was sick, and that her mother bound shoes, that they might 
have bread; and that sometimes they were very hungry, 
and her mother sometimes cried, because she had no money 
to buy milk for her sick brother. And then I saw that the 
lady’s eyes were full of tears; and she rolled up the bundle 
quickly, and gave it back to the little girl, But she gave 
her nothing else; no, not even one sixpence; and, turning 
away, went back into the store from which she had just 
come out. As she went away, I saw the glitter of a dia- 
mond pin. Presently she came back, and, stepping into the 
handsome carriage, rolled off. 

The little girl looked after her for a moment; then with 
her little bare feet, colder than they were before, ran off 
quickly. I went with the little girl, and saw her go to a 
narrow, plump street, and into a small dark room; and I saw 
her mother, —her sad, faded mother; but with a face so 
sweet, so patient, hushing and soothing a sick baby. And 
the babe slept, and the mother laid it on her lap, and the 
bundle was unrolled; and a dim candle helped her work, 
for though it was not night, yet her room was very dark. 
Then, after a while, she kissed her little girl, and bade her 
warm her poor frozen feet over the scanty fire in the grate, 
and gave her a little piece of bread, for she had no more; 
and then she heard her evening prayer, and folded her ten- 
derly to her bosom, blessed her, and told her that the angels 
would take care of her. And the little child slept, and 
dreamed — oh, such pleasant dreams!— of warm stockings 
and new shoes; but the mother sewed on alone. And, as 
the bright spangles glittered on the satin slipper, came there 
no repining in her heart? When she thought of her little 
child’s bare, cold feet, and of the scant morsel of dry bread, 
which had not satisfied her hunger, came there no visions 
of a bright room, and gorgeous clothing, and a table loaded 


with all that was good and nice, one little portion of which, 
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if spared to her, would send warmth and comfort to her 
humble dwelling? If such thoughts came, and others — 
of a pleasant cottage, and of one who had loved her, and 
whose strong arm had kept want and trouble from her 
and her babes, but who could never come back, — if these 
thoughts did come repiningly, there came also another; 
and the widow’s hands were clasped, her head bowed in 
deep contrition, as I heard her say, ‘ Father, forgive me; 
for thou dost all things well; and I will trust thee. Just 
then, the door opened softly, and some one entered. Was it 
an angel? Her dress was spotless white, and she moved 
with a noiseless step. She went to the bed where the 
sleeping child lay, and covered it with warm blankets. 
Then presently a fire sparkled and blazed there, such as the 
little old grate had never known before. Then a huge loaf 
was upon the table, and fresh milk for the sick babe. Then 
she passed gently before the mother, and, drawing the un- 
finished slipper from her hand, placed there a purse of gold, 
and said in a voice like music, ‘ Bless thy God, who is the 
God of the fatherless and the widow’—and she was 
gone; only as she went out, I heard her say —“ Better 
than diamonds ! better than diamonds!’ What could she 
mean? I looked at the mother. With clasped hands and 
streaming eyes, she blessed her God, who had sent an angel 
to comfort her. So, | went away too, and went to a bright 
room where there were music, and dancing, and lights, and 
sweet flowers; and I saw young, happy faces, and beautiful 
women, richly dressed and sparkling with jewels; but none 
that I knew; until one passed me, whose dress was of sim- 
ple white, with only a rose-bud on her bosom, and whose 
voice was like the sweet sound of a silver lute. No span- 
gled slipper glittered upon her foot; but she moved as one 
that treadeth upon the air, and the divine beauty of holi- 
ness had so glorified her face, that 1 felt, as I gazed upon 
her, that she was indeed an angel from God. 
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TURN THE CARPET, OR THE TWO WEAVERS. 





A DIALOGUE BETWEEN DICK AND JOHN. 


BY HANNAH MORE, 


As at their work two weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat, 

They touched upon the price of meat, — 
So high, a weaver scarce could eat. 


‘What with my brats and sickly wife,’ 
Quoth Dick, ‘ I’m almost tired of life ; 
So hard my work, so poor my fare, 
’Tis more than mortal man can bear. 


How glorious is the rich man’s state ; 
Hlis house so fine, his wealth so great! 
Ileaven is unjust, you must agree : 
Why all to him, and none to me? 


In spite of what the Scripture teaches, 
In spite of all the Parson preaches, 
This world (indeed I’ve thought so long) 
Is ruled, methinks, extremely wrong. 


Where’er I look, howe’er I range, 

’Tis all confused and hard and strange ; 
The good are troubled and oppressed, 
And all the wicked are the bless’d.’ 


Quoth John, ‘ Our ign’rance is the cause 
Why thus we blame our Maker's laws ; 
Parts or nis Ways alone we know, 
Tis all that man can see below. 


See’st thou that carpet, not half done, 
Which thou, dear Dick, hast well begun? 
Behold the wild confusion there, 

So rude the mass, it makes one stare! 


A stranger, ign’rant of the trade, 

Would say, no meaning’s there conveyed ; 
For where's the middle, where’s the border? 
The carpet now is all disorder.’ 
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Quoth Dick, ‘ My work is yet in bits, 
But still in every part it fits ; 
Besides, you reason like a lout, 
Why, man, that carper’s INSIDE ovT!’ 


Says John, ‘ Thou say’st the thing I mean, 
And now I hope to cure thy spleen ; 

This world, which clouds thy soul with doubt, 
Is BUT A CARPET INSIDE OUT. 











As, when we see these shreds and ends, 
We know not what the whole intends ; 
So, when on earth things look but odd, 
They’re working still some scheme of God. 
























No plan, no pattern, can we trace ; 
All wants proportion, truth, and grace ; 
The motley mixture we deride, 

Nor see the beauteous upper side. 


But when we reach that world of light, 
And view those works of God aright, 
Then shall we see the whole design, 
And own the Workman is divine. 


What now seems random-strokes will there 
All order and design appear ; 

Then shall we praise what here we spurned, 
For there the CARPET SHALL BE TURNED.’ 


‘Thou’rt right,’ says Dick, ‘no more I’ll grumble 
That this sad world’s so great a jumble : 

My impious doubts are put to flight, 

For my own carpet sets me right.’ 


No matter how humble the home may be, how destitute its 
stores, or how poorly its inmates are clad; if true hearts dwell 
there, it is yet a home. A cheerful, prudent wife, obedient and 
affectionate children, will give their possessor more real joy than 
bags of gold and windy honor. 
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COSTS OF CRIME. 


Public Education as affected by the Minutes of the Committee of Privy Council from 
1846 to 1852 ; with Suggestions as to Future Policy. By Sir James Kay Suvurt- 
TLEWoRTH, Bart. London: 1853. 


EpucaTion must ever be placed first among the great 
social questions of the day. It is a subject of the deepest 
interest not to the Philanthropist only, but to the Ghurch 
and the State. Statesmen will find that the franchise can- 
not be extended, nor the representation of the people im- 
proved, till they are better educated. It is only now and 
then that we find one lamenting that so much is done for 
education. ‘They imagine that thorough education will 
break up the relations of society, whereas it will but restore 
them. 

There is one view of this subject that has never received 
that attention which it deserves; which is, that a proper 
education tends to the prevention of crime, and that it is 
cheaper always to prevent than to punish. It costs less to 
build school-houses than prisons; to support teachers than 
sheriffs. We want, as some one says,‘a moral constabu- 
lary.’ There is a moral work to be accomplished which 
prisons and sheriffs never can do. Crime strikes its roots 
deep into childhood, the period of life immediately follow- 
ing being of all others the most prolific in criminals. The 
number of prisoners classed as juveniles in the prison in- 
spectors’ returns in England was, in 1849, no fewer than 
12,960; of which number, 1431 were under the age of 12; 
2,912 from 12 to 14, and the remaining 8,617 from 14 to 
17." 

The age from 15 to 20 is found to be the most prolific 
of crime. Of the whole number committed in England in 
the year 1846, one-fourth were between those ages: these 
formed one-tenth of the population; so that one-fourth of 


* Mr. Fletcher's ‘ The Farm School of the Continent.’ 
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the crime was committed by one-tenth of the population.* 
‘It is not enough for society,” says Mr. Thompson of Bar- 
chony,} ‘to reform criminals after they have led lives of 
crime for years: it was another and a greater, and happily 
it is an easier work to accomplish, and that is to prevent 
the growth of a population of juvenile offenders ready and 
willing, year after year, to fill up the places of those who 
may have been reformed or removed from the country. The 
work is not to cleanse the polluted stream, after it has long 
flowed on its pestilential course, but to purify the fountain, 
whence it draws an unfailing supply.’ 

Turning from crime to pauperism, we are told by Mr. 
Carleton Tufnell,t that pauper parents rear pauper children, 
and that their habit of dependence on the poor’s rate seems 
to descend as a part of their natures from generation to 
generation ;’ so that ‘ to stop this hereditary taint would be 
to annihilate the greater part of the pauperism of the coun- 
try” ‘I have seen,’ says Mr. Chadwick, in his Report on 
London and Berks in 1883, ‘three generations of paupers, 
— the father, the son and the grandson, with their respec- 
tive families at their heels, trooping to the overseer every 
Saturday for their weekly allowances.’ 

Here, then, is a great fact. Even the advocates of eco- 
nomy find it in a liberal expenditure for the education of 
pauper and criminal children. Col. Jebb well remarks that 
‘all who have attentively considered the present neglected 
state of the lowest classes, and are at all aware of the evils 
resulting from it, will admit that, up to this period, a too 
narrow economy has caused a question of the highest social 
interest, and even of justice, to be subordinate to one of 
the present outlay, 1 do not say of economy, because I believe 
it would be a wise economy to spend more in the means 
of prevention, with a view to spending less in the punish- 
ment, of crime; and this would be effected by making proper 
provision for the training of those classes who are now vir- 


* Edinburgh Keview, No. clviii. 
+ Social Evils and their Cause and Cure. Nisbet, 1852. 
t Report on the Education of Pauper Children, 1839. 
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tually shut out from all the recognized means of suitable 
instruction, and are left to the unaided exertions of benevo- 
lence.” It was said by the late Mr. Rushton, stipendiary 
magistrate at Liverpool, that he had ascertained that ten 
criminal children under fourteen years of age had cost in 
apprehension and imprisonment owes of £600, and 
with so little effect that all of them were then in prison ; 


and one, only about ten years of age, lay under sentence of 
transportation for seven years." 


ESCAPE OF FONTANE. 


Durine the siege of Lyons, the poet Fontane had been 
shut up with his family in the midst of the city in ruins. 
Full of alarm for the fate of his young wife and infant, he 
resolved, at all risk, to escape if he could. 

Having obtained a passport, a difliculty arose as to how 
he could carry away some plate and other valuable articles, 
then considered quite anti-republican. Among these valu- 
ables was a chalice, a present from a sovereign, on which 
an able artist had engraved the arms of the King of Sar- 
dinia. Fontane greatly dreaded lest this chalice should be 
discovered, as, being a vessel used in the service of the 
church, and bearing the arms of a king, it would tell as a 
threefold proof of aristocracy. However, he decided on 
taking it, and hastened to the house of a friend, who had 
been a nursery gardener. 

The poet then laid aside all his feudal ornaments, and 
set about exchanging his clothes to give himself another 
appearance. 

Having dressed himself in wide pantaloons, and shoes 
stuck full of large nails, his hair cropped, and every grain 
of powder removed, he emerged from the gardener’s house 


* Report on Convict Prisons. By Colonel Jebb. 1851. 
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in the character of a laundress’s porter, with a heavy bas- 
ket of clothes on his shoulder; the plate and chalice care- 
fully packed under the linen. His young family followed 
a few paces behind him with a passport, but they had to 
pass close to the terrible instrument of death; for there 
it stood, always ready for use. Fontane shuddered. His 
wife turned pale. ‘To them their situation was awful! 
But reason and necessity urged them on. Fontane re- 
solved to act a decided part. He walked up in front of the 
guillotine, grasping the basket firmly with his hand, and 
loosening the leather strap as if to ease himself, he looked 
steadily at the scaffold. 

A man of rufhanly appearance, who attended as if he 
were a guard of the guillotine, came up to him. 

‘Are you afraid, said he to Fontane, ‘that you look in 
this way at the national razor?’ 

‘ Afraid!’ said Fontane; ‘do you take me for a Federalist, 
that I should be frightened at the sight of a guillotine! 
Sacre bleu. Look at me; do you see any thing like an aris- 
tocrat in my face ?’ 

‘What are you?’ said a second interrogator, addressing 
Fontane. 

‘Tam a bleecher and scourer.,’ 

‘And this good woman ?’ 

‘What a question, said Fontane. ‘Look at the little 
one — don’t you see the likeness ?— Vive la Republique !’ 

‘Ah! thavs right!’ said the miscreant; ‘you’re a good 
one. Down with muscadins and aristocrats! Vive la Re- 
publique! and Vive la Guillotine !? 

Foutane could not join in this sanguinary cry. He saw 
his wile tremble, and took her hand. 

‘Come, wile, said he, ‘let us have a song’ 

‘ Ay, and a dance, too,’ said the barbarian who had first 
spoken; ‘so down with your basket, my jovial fellow, 

‘But I—I ys 

‘Nonsense: nobody will run away with your basket. 
Down with it, lsay! Why, what’s the matter? is it glued 
to your neck ?’ 
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Fontane objected and resisted for a while, but was soon 
obliged to submit; and, wiping the cold perspiration from 
his forehead, in a state more dead than alive, was relieved 
from the burthen of his basket. He saw it placed on a heap 
of stones, and feared every thing would be turned topsy- 
turvy. Oh! the fatal chalice! All hope of safety was 
gone: he was on the point of delivering himself up, and 
claiming compassion for his wife and child, in the hope 
that they would be allowed to pass, when happily he rotsed 
himself, clapped his hands, and assumed a joyful aspect. 

‘Hollo! my friend, cried one of the fellows, ‘ you’re 
wonderfully merry all at once.’ 

‘A thought has struck me!’ said Fontane, ‘a bold idea! 
You see my poor wife? I know the Carmagnole always 
raises her spirits. Come, my good fellows, let us dance it, 

His wife gazed at him with a look of despair, as he 
snatched the child from her arms. 

‘What now! don’t make a wry face, wife, said he. 
‘ Excuse her, she’s young and timid. Come, let us put the 
little one on the basket: there he lies, on the top of the 
linen, and sleeps soundly. Wife, your hand. Now, the 
ring, — the republican ring. Come, friends, join hands for 
the ring, — the patriotic dance.” 

Madame Fontane now comprehended what her husband 
meant. She tripped lightly round the ring, and joined in 
the chorus of the Carmagnole. When the dance was 
over, she took up her child; Fontane was assisted in re- 
placing his basket on his shoulder. He made his wife lead 
the way, and walked off after her, whistling the Chant du 
depart. And so they escaped. 


Orrice oF Haneman. — The office of hangman being vacant 
for the free city of Hamburg, the Senate advertised for a succes- 


sor, When there were six hundred and four applicants. 
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LETTER 





FROM THE HON. EDWARD EVERETT. 


In the first number of volume five, we published the let- 
ter of the Hon. Daniel Webster in reference to our Mission 
to England. We have delayed giving to the public the 
letter of the Hon. Kdward Everett until the present time, 
not because we had not full liberty to dispose of it in any 
way we pleased. We believe a better service cannot be 
done to the cause than to show his opinion, and his appro- 
val of our labors. ‘The letter has done good service. It is 
true Mr. Everett does not agree with us, as he frankly states, 
‘in the opinion that Capital Punishment ought never to be 
inflicted” But, while he honestly differs on this point, he 
has always been willing to assist in the great work of the Re- 
formation of the Prisoner. He is a regular subscriber to the 
Magazine, and invariably responds to any appeal to aid the 
cause. And we may remark here that nearly every oflicer in 
Harvard College, of which Mr. Everett was for many years 
the President, has assisted in this work, as may be seen by 
referring to our list of donations at diflerent periods. During 
‘Mr. Everett’s administration as Governor of the ancient 
Commonwealth, he was called on to sign the death-war- 
rant of Russell and Crockett, two incendiaries, who were 
executed March 16, 1836. ‘That the public may see the 
opinion of Mr. Everett on the general subject, we insert an 
extract from a Speech delivered by him in the year 1837, 
lt breathes the true spirit of benevolence, and the sentiments 
will be read with the deepest interest. We think we may 
say in truth, that, next to Mr. Webster’s name, there is no 
other that will go so far in Europe as that of Mr. Everett’s. 
Having been our Minister to London, he is every Where 
respected in England; and from his high literary attain- 
ments, profound scholarship, and great statesmanship, he 
must ever be remembered as one of the most distinguished 
men of the nineteenth century. On our arrival in London, 
through this letter we gained immediate access to Mr. 
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Lawrence, then the American Minister. Mr. Webster’s let- 
ter was addressed to her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State of the Home Department. Therefore, it was very 
proper that Mr. Everett should address himself to the Ameri- 
can Minister. 


Letter from the Hon. Edward Everett to the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, American 
Minister in London. 
Cambridge, June 20, 1851. 


Dear Str, — The Rev. Charles Spear, being about to repair to 
London, has requested of me the favor of an introduction to you. 
He is no doubt known to you by reputation, if not personally, 
for his efforts in behalf of prisoners. Your inquiries relative to 
Capital Punishment in the Uneies States were placed in his. 
hands by Governor Bourweti; and the chief object of his visit 
to Engl ind is to conve y the inform: ition desired upon this subject, 
and to acquaint himse lf with the statistics of crime and punish- 
ment abroad. He would feel himself much indebted to you for 
any facilities you may procure for him in the way of access to the 
prisons and penitentiaries in England, and to those persons most 
likely to be able and wiliing to aid his inquiries. 

I thought I ought to say that I do not concur with Mr. Spear 
in the opinion that Capital Punishment ought never to be inflicted. 
This is an extreme, as it seems to me, scarcely less dangerous 
than the revolting frequency with which it was resorted to in the 
last century. Though differing with Mr. Spear on this point, I 
believe him to be a conscientious man, sincerely devoted to ¢ 
meritorious cause. 

J remain, dear Sir, with much regard, faithfully yours, 
Kpwarp EVERETT. 


We trust the following extracts will be read by all. 
There is a Christian philanthropy breathed through the lan- 
guage that must commend them to every heart: — 


‘This, then, is the glory of the modern Prison discipline: an 
awful waste of life, of human blood, has been prevented; the 
tortures of the former modes of punishments are disused; the 
aggravated corruption, which badly-managed prisons unavoidably 
produced, is succeeded by a purifying moral influence; and, i 
numerous well-attested cases, character has been retrieved. Hu- 
man benevolence can make no nearer approach to an imitation of 
divine benevolence. It is good, good of the highest order. If, 
not thousands, if but a few fellow-men, who would have been left 
bleeding, scarred, and exasperated, from the scourge, the brand- 
ing-iron, and the cropping-knife, have been stopped in their down- 
ward course; if, not thousands, if a single accountable being, who 
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would have been dragged from the gaol to the scaffold, and hur- 
ried from the scaffold, without a season of repentance, into the 
presence of his Maker, has, by the divine blessing on these means 
of reformation, been restored, it is worth all the time, labor, and 
money, which have been bestowed on the cause in Europe and 
America. Yes, sir, in the presence of this audience, and of the 
Being in whose house we are assembled, it may with truth be 
declared, that to redeem one such fellow-creature, body and soul, 
for time and for eternity, is a more noble achievement than any deed 
of human fame that was ever performed by statesman, monarch, 
or conqueror, since the world began.’ 


How strongly has Mr. Everett presented even the conver- 
sion of a single soul to God! And well may he exclaim 
‘that to redeem one fellow-creature, body and soul for time 
and for eternity, is a more noble achievement than any deed 
of human fame that was ever performed by statesman, 
monarch, or conqueror, since the world began,’ 

In the next extract he presents a view of the subject 
which should be solemnly weighed by every Christian. He 
shows clearly that one great cause of Crime is a want of 
parental insiruction. We have felt this great truth again 
and again. ‘l'here is a solemn responsibility resting on pa- 
rents. We may erect a school-house upon every hill-top, 
and place a schoolmaster in every village and hamlet; we 
may have our Sunday Schools, and our Public Schools; 
indeed, we might bring all the treasures of the State to 
bear upon the subject, but there is after all no way to supply 
the education of Home. Very few are graduates of the 
University, but all are graduates from the fireside. But we 
vannot give the subject in such forcible language as Mr. 
Everett, and therefore we conclude with his words :— 


‘T am aware that this is not the most inviting department of 
benevolent labor. Its subjects may seem calculated rather to repel 
than to invite sympathy. But if the history of every convict 
were written by the pen of truth over the door of his cell, I believe 
the only emotion it would excite would be pity, — profound pity. 
I never heard one of them, whether | gave full credit or not to 
his account of himself, with any other emotion. The greater part 
of them are always the children of friendless ignorance and early 
destitution. I agree with the chaplain, that a portion of the con- 
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victs are men who have had early means of education; but, with 
the great majority, the case is otherwise. And what should any 
of us have been, if, in our early years, instead of being faithfully 
watched, tenderly nursed, never trusted out of a pair of careful 
arms, it had been our lot, as it was that of many of these unfor- 
tunate beings, as soon as we were old enough to walk, to be driven 
with curses into the streets by the wretched authors of our being? 
I speak to parents. Have you not, as you have walked through 
the work-shops of a prison, or seen its inmates, with the badges 
of their shame upon them, perhaps with guilt stamped upon their 
countenances, silently pacing to their cells, —have you not often 
reflected that these repulsive objects were once innocent, uncon- 
scious children, like your beloved ones? But, not favored like 
yours, at the season of life when the seeds of character are sown, 
returning from school every day with blooming cheeks, and per- 
haps the testimonials of diligence in their hands; not, like yours, 
safely gathered at night to a comfortable meal and a peaceful 
couch, — these poor creatures were never sent to any school but 
that of corrupting example in the streets by day, and at night in 
the dens of guilty excess and squalid want.’ 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Tue following cireumstances connected with the recent 
murder of a man named Beatson, in Ohio, mark it as one 
of the most extraordinary affairs recorded in the history of 
crime : — 


Less than a year ago, Beatson, the murdered man, Parks, his 
supposed murderer, and a person named Gee, came over together 
in the same ship from Europe. Beatson and Parks had compara- 
tively little money, while Gee was known to have had several 
hundred dollars. With this he came to Erie County, and depos- 
ited a portion of it, six hundred dollars, in the Buffalo Savings 
Bank. ‘The place of its deposit became in some manner known 
to Beatson, who resolved if possible to obtain possession of it ; 
but how to accomplish that object was a matter not so easily deter- 
mined. A plan, however, was devised, and its execution at once 
entered upon. Ascertaining that there was in the city a young 
Englishman, who also came over in the same ship with Gee, Beatson 
found him out and introduced himself as Gee’s brother, and suc- 
ceeded so admirably in convincing his new acquaintance that such 
was the fact, that he went with Beatson to the Bank, and intro- 
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duced him as such to Mr. Howard, the Secretary. Beatson then 
produced a letter, previously prepared, of course by himself, pur- 
porting to be written to him by Wm. Gee, stating that he, Mr. Gee, 
had just purchased a farm near Buffalo; had paid three hundred 
dollars on it, and needed six hundred dollars more, in gold; that 
he was unable to come in person to Buffalo and draw it from the 
Bank, in consequence of having been injured by a kick from a 
horse, and had therefore deputed his brother to get it for him. 

Under this state of things, — being properly introduced, — Wm. 
Gee being unable to draw a check, — the story seeming altogether 
probable, and circumstances not suggesting any suspicion, the 
Secretary concluded to pay the six hundred dollars, and drew a 
check for that amount on Oliver Lee & Co.’s Bank. Before 
delivering the check, however, the Secretary wrote a receipt for 
the money, which the supposed brother was requested to sign. 
This Beatson declined doing, alleging as a reason that he could 
not write. He did, however, make his mark, which was witnessed 
by the person who introduced him. Putting the check in his 
pocket, he proceeded to Oliver Lee & Co.’s Bank, presented it to 
Mr. Mercer, the teller, saying he desired to have gold. Mr. Mer- 
cer said he could not pay gold on the check, except at the usual 
premium, or unless Mr. Howard should request it. The cool in- 
dividual said he would take it back, and have Mr. H. do so. Back 
he went to the Savings Bank. Mr. Howard assented to his re- 
quest, and inserted in the check, ‘pay in gold;’ and with this 
Beatson returned to the Oliver Lee Bank, obtained the gold, and 
took his departure. ‘The next that was heard of him was, that 
he had been murdered, and that Parks was arrested for the crime. 

Another curious incident in this singular history is, that there 
was found in Beatson’s pocket, after his murder, a paper stating 
that the gold belonged to William Gee; but not more extraordi- 
nary than what follows: After Parks’s arrest, this paper came into 
the hands of the District Attorney of Summit County, Ohio, 
where Parks is now undergoing trial. That officer immediately 
wrote to William Gee, making inquiries in reference to Beatson, 
as to the truth of what was stated in the memorandum; but, just 
before the letter was received, Gee was killed by the accidental 
discharge of a gun. When the letter arrived, it was opened 
by the landlord of the tavern where Gee had been staying, who at 
once hastened to the city to ascertain the facts. 

Strange, indeed, is the web of human life. Of these three per- 
sons, who a short time before were fellow-passengers on the voy- 
age to this country, one robs a bank of $600; he in turn is 
murdered by a companion; and the third, whose money was the 
cause of it all, is hurried to another world by the accidental dis- 
charge of a gun. ‘The supposed murderer is now on trial for the 
offence ; and the evidence against him is said to be very clear. 
—‘ Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ.’ 


















EXECUTION ON LONG ISLAND. 


Tuomas ArrcntNnson, convicted at the last term of Oyer and 
Terminer in Queen’s County, L.I., of the wilful murder of Rudolf 
Vooris on the 2d of March, 1852, was executed at the Court 
House, Hempstead. 

The instrument of death was erected on the south side of the 
Court House, and shielded from public observation by a wooden 
paling. It was constructed on precisely the same scale as the one 
used in New York city; but the plan was somewhat different, and 
more simple, — the weight contained in a square bag being sup- 
ported by an iron peg passing through the upright, and capable of 
being withdrawn by means of a lever. 

The sheriff of the county, George Downing, Esq., adhered most 
strictly to the letter of the law, by admitting none to witness the 
tragic scene but those who were entitled and compelled to attend, 
and the authorized reporters of the press; but a large crowd from 
all parts of the county was gathered around the Court House. 

‘Two companies of the Fifteenth Regiment of New York State 
Militia, styled the ‘Hamilton Rifles,” attended, according to 
order, under the command of Col. C. A. Hamilton, viz.: The 
Flushing Rifles (Company A), Capt. George B. Rowe, and the 
Astoria Rifles (Company 8B), Capt. John L. Boyd, and formed a 
cordon around the building from an early hour of the morning 
until the execution was concluded, 

At about half past 12 o'clock, the wretched convict was led 
forth from his cell, where he has dragged on a miserable existence 
ever since the perpetration of his offence. His appearance was 
that of a man much wasted by disease, from which he has suffered 
much during his long imprisonment; but, contrary to the expecta- 
tion of many who have watched him since his first trial and his 
ultimate conviction, he was entirely self-possessed. He persisted 
in his entire innocence to the last moment; and when the Sheriff 
read to him the death-warrant, he still asserted it, but at the same 
said, in substance, — for his voice was so sunk that he spoke in a 
whisper, — that he forgave all who had borne witness against him. 
He looked extremely pale, and his limbs and body trembled per- 
ceptibly ; but it seemed to be more the effect of bodily weakness, 
and the chill consequent on his removal from his cell, than from 
any mental emotion. 

At twenty minutes before one o'clock, Captain Boyd, who is a 
Deputy Sheriff, performed the office of withdrawing the bolt, by 
means of the lever before described ; and, though pulsation was 
said to have continued for several minutes, death appeared to be 
almost instantaneous. 
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The convict was a Scotchman by birth, as we understood, about 
fifty years of age; and a man of better information than is gener- 
ally to be found among persons occupying the position he had 
filled, previous to the commission of the crime he has thus ex- 
piated, — that of a farm-laborer. His statements as to his former 
life are very conflicting, and his story as much doubted as the 
improbable ones he has told as to his last crime. He has said 
that he was a soldier, and served in Australia; and again that he 
was a colonist there, and owned a farm. A strong suspicion was 
raised by these statements, that he had been a convict transported 
to the penal settlements of that colony. Certain it is, however, 
that he has been convicted of petty larceny (being indicted for 
highway robbery), and confined for six months in Suffolk County 
Jail. Released from this confinement, he found employment on 
the farm of the murdered man, — Rudolf Vooris, — an aged farmer, 
living on the border of Hempstead Plains, where he appears to 
have been treated with much kindness and consideration. The 
old man’s household consisted of himself, his wife, and a young 
girl, their grand-daughter. 

The circumstances attending the death of Mr. Vooris excited 
considerable interest in the county at the time of their occurrence, 
from the fact that in the first instance they pointed suspicion 
strongly to another party, whose innocence was subsequently en- 
tirely vindicated. They were briefly these: On the 2d of March, 
1852 (Aitchinson having previously left his service), the deceased 
had a dispute with a German named Horbes about some trifling 
sum of money; Horbes drew a knife, and, as far as they could 
understand his broken English, threatened the old man, who re- 
treated into the house, and the event caused great terror to his 
wile and grand-daughter. 

In the evening, he went forth, as was his custom, to gather eggs 
and fodder his cattle; and not returning, a neighbor who had called, 
sought him, and found him close to the barn, with a wound in his 
head, almost speechless and quite unintelligible. Brought into 
the house, he lingered till midnight and died. 

Horbes was immediately suspected and arrested; and while he 
was undergoing his examination before the justice at Hempstead, 
the following morning, Mr. Downing went into the mow, above 
the barn, to throw down some hay, when his fork struck upon 
what proved to be a piece of sail-cloth, under which lay the con- 
vict Aitchinson, and in his pocket were found a knife and tobacco- 
box, identified beyond all doubt as belonging to, and having been 
in the pocket of, the deceased. 

Aitchinson immediately declared his knowledge of the fact that 
Vooris had been murdered, but stated that he had heard some 
men say so on the road, and that he had only arrived that morning. 

This story was remarkably confuted; the finger of Providence, 
as it seemed, clearly indicating its falsity. Foot-tracks were 
observed in the ground between the barn and the house, corres- 
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ponding exactly, even to a hole in the sole of the overshoes on Aitch- 
inson’s feet; and it was proved that until within an hour after the 
murder, between six and seven o'clock in the evening, a hard frost 
set in, the ground previously having been wet and sloppy. The 
prints, therefore, could not have been made in the morning, when the 
ground was hardened by the frost which had intervened, as it were, 
to fix a seal on this testimony of guilt! 

It was also shown that the-murderer knew that Vooris had re- 
ceived a sum of money; and it was fairly supposed, that, intending 
to possess himself of it, he had gone to the house, where he ex- 
pected to find no one but the old woman and child, but on ap- 
proaching found that a man (Mr. Ketcham, a neighboring farmer) 
was there, when he retreated to the barn, and secreted himself in 
the mow; and, the alarm being raised directly afterward, he was 
precluded from the possibility of escape. 

The trial came on in the fall term of the Oyer and Terminer, 
until which time Horbes had been also kept in custody. Evidence 
was then tendered to prove a clear alibi as to Horbes; but the 
Court ruled it out as uncalled for and unnecessary, unless the 
defence gave some evidence implicating him. ‘The prisoner’s 
counsel called no witnesses, and, after being locked up all night 
and unable to agree, the jury were discharged. 

The District Attorney, Mr. Lamberson, however, being satisfied 
as to the facts, as evidently was the Court, ‘the Dutchman,’ as 
he was called throughout, was discharged. 

At the last term, a new trial was had; and, for the better satis- 
faction of the jury, his evidence was admitted. The result was 
the conviction of Aitchinson, as before mentioned. 

The convict, ever since, has persistently asserted his innocence, 
and has inveighed bitterly against the Court, Jury, District At- 
torney, his own counsel, and all the witnesses. 

With death and eternity staring him in the face, he had expressed 
nought but hostility to his fellow-man. The efforts of Rev. Mr. 
Smeeth and Rev. Mr. Moore, who have constantly attended him 
to awaken Christianity and repentance, have proved utterly vain ; 
and he resolutely dispensed with all religious services in his last 
moments. 

In his cell was a bag containing a few articles of old clothing, 
&c., which he directed to be given to another prisoner, but who 
had been discharged. ‘The Sheriff opened it in the presence of our 
reporter, and found among other things the copy of a long letter 
intended for the Governor, asserting his innocence, and endeavor- 
ing to point out discrepancies in the evidence. 

There has not been an execution within Queen’s County before 
for forty-six years; the last having been in the year 1807.—New 


York Tribune. 
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COMPOSED FOR 





A TEMPERANCE MEETING, 





Ye friends of moderation, 
Who think a reformation, 
Or moral renovation 

Would benefit our nation ; 
Who deem intoxication, 
With all its dissipation 

In every rank and station, 
The cause of degradation ; 
Of which your observation 
Gives daily demonstration ; 
Who see the ruination, 
Distress, and desolation, 
The open violation 

Of moral obligation ; 

The wretched habitation 
Without accommodation, 
Or any regulation 

For common sustenation ; 

A scene of depravation 
Unequalled in creation ; 
The frequent desecration 
Of Sabbath’s ordination ; 
The crime and depredation 
Defying legislation ; 

The awful profanation 

Of common conversation ; 
The mental aberration, 
And dire infatuation, 

With every sad gradation 
To maniac desperation : 

Ye who, with consternation 
Behold its devastation, 

And utter condemnation 
On all inebriation, 

Why sanction its duration ? 
Or show disapprobation 
Of any combination 
For its extermination? 
Without prevarication, 
We deem a declaration, 
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That offers no temptation, 
By any palliation 

Of this abomination, 

The only sure foundation, 
The total expiration ; 

And under this persuasion 
Hold no communication 
With noxious emanation 
Of brewer's fermentation, 
Of spirit distillation, 
Producing stimulation. 

To this determination 

We call consideration, 
And without hesitation 
Invite co-operation ; 

Not doubting invitation, 
And high approbation, 
Without provocation, 

Will raise your estimation ; 
And, by continuation 
With this association, 

You may, by meditation, 
Ensure the preservation 
Of a future generation 
From all coutamination ; 
And each indication 

Of such regeneration 

Be the theme of exultation 
Till its final consummation. 


TENEMENTS FOR THE WoRKING CLrAssEs. — This subject is 
exciting great attention in England. ‘There has been formed ‘A 
General Society for the Improvement of the dwellings of the Work- 
ing Classes.’ It has commenced its work in earnest by laying the 
foundation-stone of several buildings, intended to accommodate 
sixty-four families, at a rent no greater than is paid for the most 
miserable shelter. The new Model Lodging Houses are to be erec- 
ted at St. James’s, Westminster, on the site of a quadrangle of 
wretched hovels, where cows, pigs, thieves, and abandoned women 
are all huddled together. Although the land there is equal in 
price to that of any other in the metropolis, yet the new buildings 
are expected to pay five per cent. ‘There was a grand dinner in the 
evening, at which one hundred and fifty noblemen sat down; and 
there was added £9,000 ($45,000) to the funds of the Society. 
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A MORNING IN NEWGATE. 


Says a distinguished philanthropist, ‘I had long wished an op- 
portunity to witness the effects of Mrs. Fry’s benevolent exertions. 
The female prisoners, to the number of forty or fifty, were cleanly 
and decently dressed. Mrs. Fry read from the Bible the story of 
Mary Magdalene, with remarks in so gentle and encouraging a 
manner, that it was impossible not to be moved by the quiet pathos 
of her discourse. Her auditors listened with the most serious 
and earnest attention, and many were melted to tears. Mrs. Fry 
recounted some of the obstacles against which she had to contend. 
It seems, however, that there is scarcely any disposition so de- 
praved that may not be touched by KINDNEss. 

‘The patient and persevering efforts of Mrs. Fry have succeeded 
in softening and reclaiming the most hardened, whom severity 
would probably have rendered more callous and desperate. ‘There 
is a shame of appearing ungrateful, which operates strongly in 
even the most vicious breasts. Mrs. Fry said, that when, as it 
sometimes happens, a prisoner, after her discharge, finds her way 
back to the jail for some fresh offence, the delinquent is more 
afraid of meeting her kindness, than of facing the reproof of the 
Bench.’ 

‘There lies more peril, lady, in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their swords.’ 


CURIOUS RITYMES. 


What is earth, sexton ?— A place to dig graves, 
What is earth, rich man ?— A place to work slaves. 
What is earth, grey beard! — A place to grow old. 


W hat is earth, miser!’— A place to dig gold. 

What is earth, schoolboy ?— A place for my play. 

W hat is earth, maiden !’— A place to be gay. 

What is earth, seamstress?’ — A place where [ weep. 
What is earth, slurgard ?— A good place to sleep. 
What is earth, soldier? — A place for a battle, 

What is earth, herdsman ?— A place to raise cattle. 
What is earth, widow ?— A plice of true sorrow. 
What is earth, tradesman ?— Vl tell you to-morrow. 
What is earth, sick man ?— "Tis nothing to me. 

W hat is earth, sailor’ — My home is the sea. 

What is earth, statesman ?— A place to win fame. 
What is earth, author? —T1l write there my name. 
What is earth, monarch ?’— For my realm it is given. 
What is earth, Christian! — The gateway of Heaven! 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


No. I. 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Tn our last volume we continued our sketches of travels 
in England. We find from our notes that there are a great 
many facts and incidents left, which we believe will be read 
with interest. We could not well go into labored descrip- 
tions of things and places; but we can, under the head of 
‘ Notes by the Way, embody a vast amount of information 
that might not otherwise be read. ‘Therefore we continue 
our labor, at least for the present. It will be, in fact, a sort 
of foreign department; and occasionally, as heretofore, we 
shall introduce Sketches of Men and Things that do not 
come within the range of our general subject of Prison 
Discipline. Past experience has brought out a very sad- 
dening view of the present state of public opinion, which 
is that the great subject of the Proper Treatment of Crimi- 
nals has but a very slight hold of the human soul. If it 
were not so, there would be an abundant support for one 
journal in the whole world devoted to this subject. As it is, 
we must be content to wait, and in the meantime to insert 
such articles as will have a good tendency, even though not 
directly bearing on the subject. With these views, this 
department will contain a variety of information from 
month to month. While in England, we remember to 
have visited the Schools, and several valuable works were 
freely given for our use. We find now that we have a 
work entitled ‘ Minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Education, with Appendices and Plans of School-houses. 
The whole work extends from 1839 to 1852. It is one of 
great value. In comparing the two countries, England and 
America, one is struck with the great difference between the 


education of the two countries. ‘To give the reader some 
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idea, we present a paragraph from.‘ Household Words,’ a 
work published by Charles Dickens : — 


‘It has been calculated that there are in England and Wales 
six million persons who can neither read nor write, — that is to 
say, about one-third of the population, including of course 
infants: but of all the children between five and fourteen, more 
than one-half attend no place of public instruction. ‘These state- 
ments, compiled by Mr. Kay from official and other authentic 
sources for his work on the social condition and education of the 
poor in England and Europe, would be hard to believe if we had 
not to encounter in our every-day life degrees of illiteracy which 
would be*startling if we were not thoroughly used to it. Wher- 
ever we turn, ignorance, not always allied to poverty, stares us in 
the face. If we look in the Gazette at the list of partnerships 
dissolved, not a month passes but some unhappy man, rolling 
perhaps in wealth, but wallowing in ignorance, is put in the ex- 
perimentum crucis of ** his mark.” ‘The number of petty jurors, 
in rural districts especially, who can only sign with a cross, is 
enormous. It is not unusual to see parish documents of great 
local importance defaced with the same humiliating symbol by 
persons whose office not only shows them to be ** men of mark,” 
but men of substance. We have printed already specimens of the 
partial ignorance which passes under the pen of the post-oftice 
authorities, and we may venture to assert that such specimens of 
penmanship and orthography are not to be matched in any other 
country in Europe. A housewife in humble life need only turn to 
the file of her husband’s bills to discover hieroglyphics which 
render them so many arithmetical puzzles. In short, the practi- 
cal evidences of the low ebb to which the plainest rudiments of 
education in this country have fallen are too common to bear repe- 
tition. We cannot pass through the streets, we cannot enter a 
place of public assembly, or ramble in the fields, without the 
gloomy shadow of ignorance sweeping over us. The rural popu- 
lation is indeed in a worse plight than other classes.’ 


Such a state of things is lamentable. <A writer in the 
‘Westminster Review’ for April, 1853, says, ‘ We are, in 
educational efforts, not only distanced by the greatest na- 
tions of the world, but by the most insignificant. In this 
respect, we blush magna componere parvis. 'Tahiti can cry 
shame to England. King Kamehameha is richer in educa- 
tional apparatus than Queen Victoria. While the latter 
can only point to a veiled Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, with a paltry annual sum of £150,000, or less than 
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the three-hundredth part of the national revenue at her dis- 
posal, the former has his responsible minister of public 
instruction, with £5,000 a year, or one-third of the national 
revenue, for his school-requirements. ‘The Liliputian appa- 
ratus may be ridiculous; but the spirit that works it is 
greater than we can boast.’ * 

In England a great crisis is arriving. ‘The democratic 
principle is rapidly developing. Power is beginning to be 
transferred to the masses. ‘The framer of the Reform Bill 
in 1832 thought he had done @ great work, and that but 
little more effort was necessary. It was a_ revolution. 
Now the labor is to carry out the principle. ‘There may be 
numerous stopping-places, but the end must be universal 
suffrage. When this is brought about, the institutions of 
England and America will rest on the same basis. M. 
Siljistr6m, in comparing the two nations, says, ‘In the 
United States, though the form of government is different, 
the fundamental powers at work are the same, but freer in 
their development, and therefore more appreciable in their 
results.’ 

There is one class of schools in England that is effecting 
a mighty revolution. We refer to the Ragged Schools. 
Here the work is begun at the very bottom of society ; the 
lower strata, as geologists would say. We have spoken of 
those several times in our sketches, and yet we find a 
lamentable degree of ignorance prevailing in this country 
respecting their object and design. Should we ever publish 
our work on English and French Prisons, Ragged Schools, 
&e., we shall set this matter right, and show that, however 
ignorant may be the masses in England, there are, after all, 
a few men, like Lord Ashley and others, who know how 
to elevate them. A great work is going forward there; and 
if it be true that knowledge and virtue are inseparable, the 
golden age will surely come. 


* Educational Institutions in the United States; their Character and 
Organization. By Dr. P. A. Sizststrém. ‘Translated from the Swedish, by 
Fredrica Rowan. Post 8vo. London: John Chapman. — Notes on Public 
Subjects, made during a Tour in the United States and Canada. Post 8vo. 
London: John Murray. 
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Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare's Plays, from Early 
Manuscript Corrections in a Copy of the Folio, 1632, in the possession of 
J. Payne Courier, Esq., F.S.A. New York: Redfield, 110 & 112, Nas- 
sau-street. 1853. 12mo, pp. 541. 

This work is of very curious interest, and must be invaluable to every 
reader of Shakespeare. It now appears probable, that, when the plays 
were published, they were not revised by the author ; and therefore many 
mistakes crept into the various editions through which the work has 
passed. 


We have made a few selections to show the nature of the changes 
which are made by those emendations. 

In Richard III., Act i. Scene 1, in the well-known soliloquy, the 
line — 


‘I that am curtail’d of this fair proportion,’ 


is corrected by a marginal note thus : — 


‘I, that am curtailed thus of fair proportion ;’ 


a much improved reading. —In the same Scene, Richard remarks of Ed- 
ward [V.:— 
* He cannot live, I hope; and must not die 
*Till George be pack’d with post-horse up to Heaven.’ 
For ‘ post-horse ’ the corrector has ‘ post-haste,’ as it was probably writ- 
ten by Shakespeare. 

In Scene 3 of the same act occurs a very striking emendation in Queen 
Margaret's denunciation of Richard. She addresses him, in the received 
editions, as follows : — 

‘ Thou elvish-mark’d, abortive, rooting hog, 


Thou that wast scaled in thy nativity 
The slave of nature, and the son of hell.’ 


The last line is corrected as follows : — 


‘ The stain of nature, and the scorn of hell.’ 


In Act iii. Scene 1, the young Duke of York has been taunting his 
uncle Richard, upon which Buckingham remarks : — 


‘ With what a sharp, provident wit he reasons.’ 


The manuscript-corrector corrects an evident misprint in this line as fol- 


lows :— 


‘ With what a sharply-pointed wit he reasons.’ 
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In Scene 7, a slight change in a line spoken by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen makes a material difference in the 


sense :— 
‘ Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 
Take on his grace the sovereignty thereof; 
But, sure, I fear, we shall not win him to it.’ 


‘Sure’ is here a mere expletive; but the old corrector raises it into im- 
portance by a marginal correction, as follows : — 


* But, sore, | fear we shall not win him to it.’ 


We have space for only one more alteration. In Act iv. Scene 3, Tyr- 
rell, who had suborned the two ruffians, Dighton and Forrest, to murder 
the young princes, says of them, and of the part they had acted, — 

‘ Albeit they were flesh’d villains, bloody dogs, 


Melted with tenderness and mild compassion, 
Wept like to children in their death’s sad story.’ 


The passage is surely much improved by two trifling but sensible altera- 
tions, as fullows :— 
* Albeit they were flesh’d villains, blooded dogs, 


Melted with tenderness and mild compassion, 
Wept like ¢wo children in their death’s sad story.’ 


Count Struenzée; the Sceptic and the Christian. Translated from the 
French of the German, by Mrs. J. HW. Witsox. Boston: John P. Jewett 
& Co. 1853. 12mo, pp. 248. — John Frederic, Count Struenzée, the 
son of a Lutheran clergyman, was born at Halle in 1737. In 1757, hay- 
ing graduated, he commenced the practice of medicine at Altona, whither 
his father had removed. From thence he removed to Copenhagen in 
search of a warmer climate, his constitution having become enervated in 
consequence of excess in pursuit of pleasure. He became the family phy- 
sician of King Christian VIII., and finally his Prime Minister. By his 
headlong rashness, he drew down upon himself the hatred of the queen- 
dowager and nobles ; was arrested on a false charge of high-treason, tried 
before his enemies, condemned, and executed. While in prison, by desire 
of the king he was visited by Balthazar Munter, who converted the 
Count from a materialist to a Christian. This book is a faithful record of 
the conversations ; and as a manual of casuistic theology, in the form of a 
dialogue, it possesses much merit. 

Brownson’s Quarterly Review. April. Boston: B. H. Greene. — We 
accidentally omitted acknowledging the receipt of this Review. This 
number contains an article of much interest, being a review of the two 
sermons lately published by Rev. Theodore Parker, preached on leaving 
the Melodeon, and entering the New Music Hall. The editor does not do 
Mr. Parker justice in his estimate of his character and motives. The 
many friends and enemies of Mr. P. will be anxious to learn in what view 
he is regarded by Catholics. 
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Literary World. 


Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine for May has its usual amount of valuable 
commercial information. The leading article, ‘ History of the English 
Railways,’ is of much interest at this time. 

The Ladies’ Repository, May. — We peruse the pages of this monthly 
with much pleasure. The editor, Rey. Henry Bacon, has but few equals 
in conducting a serial publication. Abel Tompkins, 38, Cornhill, is the 
publisher. 





The Knickerbocker for May has several amusing papers. The Editor's 
Table is well spread, and affords a ‘ feast of reason and a flow of soul.’ 

Universalist Quarterly and General Review. April. Vol. X. No. 2.— 
We commend this able work to our brethren, as peculiarly adapted to 
their wants. After carefully examining the Quarterlies issued under the 
auspices of different denominations, we are glad to be able to say that 
this Review is fully equal to any of its opponents. Dr. Ballou is one of 
the ablest theologians in this country, and we peruse his pages with in- 
struction and delight. An able article on the ‘ Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D.’ is given.in the number before us. 

Littell’s Living Age. — We have often spoke in terms of high praise of 
this excellent work. The late numbers but add to its well-earned repu- 
tation. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book. June. — Godey seems to possess a remarkable 
faculty of interesting the ladies; for no sooner does his work make its 
appearance in our sanctum, than some of the fair creatures appropriate 
it, without even offering an apology for so doing. Well, we can but ad- 
mire their good taste. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Speeches of Senator Douglas on the Clayton Bulwer Treaty. Oration 
on the Inauguration of the Jackson Statue. 

Report of the Managers of the Rosine Association, Philadelphia. 

Forty-third Annual Report of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 1852. 

The Opal: edited by the Patients of the State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, 
New York. 

The Maple Leaf. Montreal. 

The Banner of the Covenant, May and June. Philadelphia. 

The Monthly Jubilee, May. Published by an Association of Daugh- 
ters and Sons of Toil. Philadelphia. 

The Life and Adventures of Arthur Spring, the Murderer of Mrs. Ellen 
Lynch and Mrs. Honora Shaw. Philadelphia. Price 25 cents. A full 
account of the trial, speeches, and conviction of this depraved man. 
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TO THE PRESS. 


Tuere is scarcely a single Magazine sent to us on any subject that we 
do not notice, and to which we do not try to give a helping hand, unless 
we are satisfied that it is of immoral tendency; yet we find very few of 
the periodicals that ever give us a notice in any way whatever. This is 
unfair. There is one other plan which we think unjust. Editors often 
send one or two numbers of their work, and then leave us with the odd 
numbers, so that no perfect set can be made out. We wish to help on 
any good work; and, now and then, we find a hearty response to our 
labors. The following from our friend, George F. Chever, of Salem, is 
excellent, and far too good to be passed over : — 


Tue Prisoners’ Frienp. — We have received this valuable monthly 
for April, and find it, as usual, excellent in spirit and contents. We 
would call particular attention to this Magazine, which is the ouly one 
in the world devoted solely to the cause of the Prisoner, and the discus- 
sion and dissemination of able, liberal, and reformatory views concerning 
crime and its punishment. It is an honor to the New World and the edi- 
tor, that such a journal is started and patronized. Within the circle of 
our reading, we know of no more able articles on the causes, philosophy, 
and prevention of crimes, than we have found in the unpretending pages 
of * The Prisoners’ Friend.’ We have met with no false and spurious 
philanthropy, ho sickly sentimentality, no diseased sympathy With crime 
and criminals, in its pages. On the contrary, the ann of its editor and 
able correspondents has been to present crime and criminals in their true 
and hideous light; not forgetting, however, that the criminal is our bro- 
ther, one who is to be saved, not neglected; and that earthly judgments 
ars always fallible, and often severe and unjust. The weapons which its 
editor, the well and deservedly known Rey. Mr. Spear, uses, are those of 
reason, kindness, justice, humanity, and wisdom. 

For five years he has been sustaining this journal, which is better 
known and appreciated abroad, we fear, than at home. However, some 
of our ablest men have given the cause which his journal advocates, their 
high sanction. Daniel Webster spoke highly of it, and favored to the 
utmost the late philanthropic mission of Mr. Spear to England. Her 
Majesty's government extended every courtesy to him while there. The 
late lamented Hon. Robert Rantoul, jun, advocated with great ability the 
cause which Mr. Spear has at heart, and contributed, we believe, several 
articles to his Magazine. We might mention other able and intluential 
men of all parties, and of almost every sect, who have pecuniarily aided, 
or mentally and morally contributed to ‘ the Prisoners’ Friend.’ Among 
them, we find the names of Governors, Senators, Ciergymen, Lawyers, and 
Merchants. Indeed, but a slight examination of this Magazine must con- 
vince any reflecting mind, that its objects and aims are not only unobjec- 
tionable, but highly praiseworthy. It is appreciated abroad, and should be 
at home. Its typographical character is worthy of the cause it advocates ; 
and it is afforded at the price of $2 per annum by the Editor, Rey. Charles 
Spear, 130, Washington-street, Boston. When bound, it will make a yearly 
volume of some five hundred pages, filled with a vast amount of must use- 
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ful information on the causes, consequences, and prevention of crime, 
gathered, too, from the Old World as well as the New. This Magazine is 
one of the signs of the better spirit with which society is disposed to treat 
offenders and offences, not to its injury, but its positive benefit ; and as the 
advocate of mercy, equity, reason, and the prevention of crime, this jour- 
nal deserves, and should receive, the generous support of all wise and good 
men. 


Ovr First Number. — With this number commences our sixth volume 
of the Monthly, and the tenth of the Weekly. We have printed a large 
number over, and we send specimens of the work to many who are not 
subscribers ; trusting they will lend their influence to the work, and will 
say a word to their friends in behalf of the work. The work is well 
printed, and will compare with any other in the country. We employ 
one of the very best printers in the city, and spare no pains in seeking 
out the best articles for our pages, carefully excluding every thing in any 
way offensive to the taste. The article on the labors of Mr. Rantoul 
must be read with the deepest interest, if not by those who esteemed him, 
it will be by those who are fond of the history of moral movements. It 
is a faithful sketch, going back for thirty years in the history of Legisla- 
tion on Criminal Jurisprudence. 

Having been long engaged in the subject of Prison Discipline, we have 
procured many valuable works, and we have now every facility for render- 
ing the Magazine valuable. It stands as the only work in the world on 
the subject of which it treats. The desizn is to awaken better views 
on the great subject of Prison Discipline. It is now extensively read, and 
has become one of the standard publications of the day. We need help, 
and many friends have aided in the work during the past year. We trust 
that they will continue their kind patronage, and ask their friends to aid 
in the circulation of the work. An office is open (130, Washington-street). 
A young man is employed there who will attend to those who call. 


Gotp Pexs.—In the course of our labors, we have found much diffi- 
culty in procuring a suitable pen. We have found one that we can 
recommend at Mr. Snow's, 91, Washington-street. He has every variety, 
and can suit every hand. He has also some capital Ink, which is very 
essential for the free use of his pen. We trust our friends will give him 
acall. Ile isa young man, lately started in business, and needs a lift ; 
and the buyer will get his money’s worth. 


DONATIONS. 


Hon. Samuel Appleton, Boston . . $1900 Joseph Lewis, Boston. . . . 2 » $2. 
Hon Edward Everett, en » « 5 Richard Clapp, Dorchester, Mass.. . 5: 
Hon. Rubert C. Winthrop, ,, - « 2.00 
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